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dence.1 The inability to organize readily in politics
has this striking result, that vehement as some of the
groups are, and passionate as is their attachment to
their creeds, they make little effort to realize their aims,
by associating together their supporters in all parts of
the country for concerted action. In fact, there may
be said to be no national party organizations in France.2
The various groups into which the deputies are divided
have, as a rule, no existence whatever outside of Par-
liament, the candidates for seats merely calling them-
selves in general terms, Moderates, Eadicals, Socialists,
or simply Republicans without further qualification, and
attaching themselves to a particular group after the
Chamber has met. Moreover, the programmes, which
are drawn up by each candidate for himself, are only
individual confessions of faith, and are all different, so
that there is no policy which any party as a whole is
pledged to support. Before the opening of the cam-
paign, indeed, party gatherings or banquets take place,
and speeches are made, but at the last general election,
for example, no common platform of principles was
issued except by the Socialists.3 It is after the cam-
paign has begun, however, that the absence of party
organization is most clearly seen. Then the struggle

the Republicans that can be said to have anything like a positive pro-
gramme, and this is the source both of their strength and their weakness,

1  Cf. Channes, Letter of Aug. 22,1885.

2  Cf. Lebon, France as It Is, p. 75; Theodore Stanton in the North
American Rev., vol. 155, p. 471.   This contrasts strangely with the United
States, where the machinery of  a party has sometimes shown more
vitality than its principles.

8 Daniel, L'Annee Poltiique, 1893, pp. 254r-80.